THE BISHOPRIC OF LUgON
of the King.   That he regarded his stay at Lu$on as a
temporary withdrawal, useful as an education and a possible
means of heightening his reputation, but primarily in-
tended as a stepping-stone to greater things, is placed
beyond doubt by the revelatory memoir discovered by
M. Armand Baschet, which M. Hanotaux was able to
place,  almost with certainty,  as dating from the year
1609.  This manuscript, only a few pages long, bears the
suggestive title, Instructions to Myself to Bring Me to Court.
While he gave up his time to administrative tasks and
pastoral visitations, to official interventions on behalf of
his diocesans, to the preparing of his catechism, his in-
structions to confessors, his synodal orders, and to preach-
ing, the expectation and the certainty of another destiny
did not leave his mind.  There lay the object of his secret
meditations, and the potency of his calculations, like the
devouring force of his ambition, emerges unmistakably
from these secret pages in which, alone and in privacy, he
traced his plan of activity for the coining day when, having
found and furnished the house for which he longed, one
'from which neither God nor the King would be absent/
he could make those regular sojourns in Paris which he
felt were necessary to him. At first sight it seems surprising
that he should have found it useful to compile for himself
this 'compleat courtier's breviary.3   His training and his
experience in Rome and Paris ought to have armoured
him against surprises, and his temperament was not so
impulsive or spontaneous that he must fear its aberrations.
Why, then, did he meditate a theme so familiar to him, or
points of conduct which hardly seemed likely to cause him
any difficulties? It seems clear that this brooding over the
subject, in which he indulged himself, was really a steady
feeding of the flame of his imagination in the midst of his
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